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which the workers are not psychologically prepared. The inventors and engineers
make the technological changes, but it is the individual workman in the plant who,
though he has no place in initiating the changes, has to accommodate his life organi-
zation to them. Moreover, these changes run counter very often to customs and
traditions of work which are the product not of logic but of "deeply rooted sentiments."
Contant interference with the established methods of work induces frustrations and
"an irrational exasperation with technical change in any form," It is on such a
foundation that a system of practices and values arises which would protect the
worker who is "at the mercy of technical specialists."
Therefore, as the report of Roethlisberger and Dickson points out, industrial
management, if it is to secure the maximum from its workers, must recognize the
place of the culturized habits and values of the workers. The latter do not behave in
the manner of the "economic man" described in traditional textbooks of economics.
And technological changes in industry, as in business, must take these human and
social factors into account. Merely to follow the logic of a technical blue print designed
on the theory that workers are mere robots in a production system is likely to lead
to failure. As these writers say (1934,.p. 17), "Successful management of any human
enterprise depends largely on the ability to introduce more efficient methods without
disrupting in the process the social foundation on which collaboration is based."
(3) A special controlled study of certain, workers was made in order to discover,
if possible, some of the decisive factors ia rates of pay and working conditions which
make for the highest efficiency. After a preliminary record of everyday performance
at a certain task, five women workers were asked by the management to participate
in this study. These women were given an outline of the general purpose of the
program, and careful records were kept of their performance. During the first five
weeks no changes were made in the work situation beyond putting them in a new
location, segregated in one part of the plant. There was for this period no appre-
ciable change in output. Following this, variations were introduced in terms of rates
of pay, methods of pay (piecework), hours of labor, and rest pauses. This group
remained together for approximately four and a half years, 1928-1932.
,The results were rather startling. There was a gradual but regular increase in
productivity, regardless, to a large extent, of the conditions of work imposed. How
may these changes be accounted for? There was no evidence that there was any
relief from the usual cumulative fatigue found in other workers. There was no
evidence that alterations in pay incentive played any special pan, for a control with
the same working conditions and varying only in the basis of compensation made gains
equal to those of the experimental group. The most likely and probable explana-
tion is that their improved industrial efficiency depended upon their psychological
attitudes toward the work and toward each .other. It was a matter of producing a
freer, happier, and more enjoyable life on the job itself.
Perhaps the most important feature of this whole .experiment was the development
of a new social configuration in which the workers developed a certain esprit dc corps
among themselves, in which as a group they took pride in their work and their output,
and in,which freedom from constant and negative supervision of minor executives
fostered a more natural interrelation of workers as well as a freer rein to their skill.
Although the investigation also took into account the home environment and other
outside conditions, especially in relation to loss of sleep or the appearance of depressed